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Labor Weighs Gains 
Through Wagner Act 


Supreme Court Ruling Is Among 
Most Significant in U. S. 
Constitutional History 


CONGRESS POWER EXPANDED 


But President Remains Determined to 
Push Plan for Reform Program 
for Federal Judiciary 


Much has been said and written during 
the last two weeks about the significance 
of the Supreme Court’s decision upholding 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. There 
is general agreement that it will rank among 
the Court’s most important decisions. It 
will no doubt prove to be a constitutional 
landmark, for it appears to open to Con- 
gress a field of legislation which heretofore 
has been very doubtful ground. And, of 
course, the immediate effect of the decision 
will be to put the Wagner Act into effective 
operation. That, of itself, is an important 
development, for it will profoundly affect 
the relations between employers and 
workers. 


The Wagner Act 


The Supreme Court dealt with five sep- 
arate cases, each arising under the Wagner 
Act. It gave decisions on all of them, and 
in each case the act was declared constitu- 
tional. Even if the Court had done no 
more than to give its sanction to the Wag- 
ner law, the decision would have been an 
important one, for this law means much 
to American industry and labor, as a brief 
examination of its provisions will indicate. 
The Wagner Labor Relations Act proclaims 
the right of workers to organize themselves 
into unions for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. They had the legal right to do 
this before, but were often prevented from 
organizing by the efforts of employers. 
When workers sought to form unions, or to 
join unions, their employers might dismiss 
them. Some employers hired spies to see 
what the workers were doing and to report 
to the company which of the workers were 
engaged in union activities. Sometimes 
companies formed company unions, or 
unions whose policies the company could 
dictate. They even paid the dues of 
workers who joined such unions and in this 
way kept the workers under their thumbs. 
Now through the Wagner Act the govern- 
ment steps in. It declares that an em- 
ployer may not intimidate his workers in 
any way. He may not dismiss them for 
joining unions, and he may not pay the 
union dues of any member. This last pro- 
vision will probably keep employers from 
forming unions which they can control. 

A significant provision of the law com- 
pels employers to recognize unions which 
may be formed and to discuss wages, hours, 
and other problems with representatives of 
the union. If there is a dispute as to 
whether the workers wish to be represented 
by a particular union, the National Labor 
Relations Board, a government agency cre- 
ated by the Wagner Act, may step in and 
hold an election to determine whether a 
majority of the workers wish the union to 
speak for them. The board will hold such 
an election whenever requested to do so by 
either an employer or workers. If the 
election shows that a majority of the men 
select some particular union as its bargain- 
ing agency, the employer is obliged to ne- 
gotiate with that union about wages and 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
The Chief Justice, who has just reached the age of 75, takes his regular morning walk along Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue in Washington. 








Our Intertwining Responsibilities 


Private duty and public duty are intertwined. One cannot do his part as an individual 
without participating in the effort to create better social and economic conditions for all. 
Each person, acting alone, can do much to obtain security for himself and to give happiness 
to others; much, but not enough. There will come a time when, through our own efforts, 
we will fail. Then we must codperate with others to reach our goals. That means that we 
must act as citizens as well as individuals. Each person can avoid crime, but, acting 
alone, he cannot prevent crime in the community. If every individual were what he 
should be, crime would be eliminated without social effort, but everyone is not. There- 
fore, the reduction of crime is a social objective and it can be reached only if right- 
minded persons are good citizens, as well as good individuals. This is but one of many 
examples of the necessity of civic action. No one can make a full contribution to his own 
happiness or to the welfare of the community and the nation merely by personal goodness 
or efficiency. In addition, there must be devotion to the public good backed up by 
energetic effort in the direction of civic improvement. 

It remains true, however, that, as we said in the beginning, private duty and public 
duty are intertwined, and there can be no such thing as good citizenship if the individual 
does not do his own part in his personal relationships. He must, to a large extent, look 
out for himself, at least to the point of making the most of his opportunities. That, as 
a matter of fact, is his first obligation. Each one must give direction to his own life. 
Within his own sphere, he is powerful. What a man may do in the direction of community 
or national improvement, is limited by his ability to secure the codperation of others. 
But each person is the captain of his own soul. He is the monarch who surveys his oppor- 
tunities and decides what shall be done. He is not able by his own efforts to carve an 
economic domain for himself, but in the matter of character building he is supreme. He 
has the grand commission of deciding what sort of person he is to be. And what an 
architectural responsibility that is—to envision a personality, a character, that is to be, 
and to fashion it according to plan! This is an awe-inspiring, a sobering opportunity which 
each possesses. There is a work of human engineering to be done. Upon the manner of 
the accomplishment depends happiness, success. Everything one holds dear in life de- 
pends upon it. Yet each person has the commission to execute that vitally important 
work for himself! No one else can do it for him. One’s power over society may not 
be what he would like. He must, nevertheless, exercise it to the best of his ability. 
But his power over himself is far greater 
most magnificent opportunity. 


There lies his greatest responsibility and his 





U.S. Watches Its 


Island Possessions 


Progress of Philippines Toward 
Independence Attracts 
Chief Interest 


RAISES NUMEROUS PROBLEMS 


Many Puerto Ricans Dissatisfied with 
American Rule but Majority Op- 
posed to Independence 


The recent visit to Washington of Manuel 
Quezon, first president of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, to talk over Philippine 
problems with President Roosevelt and 
other officials of the government, has re- 
minded Americans that the United States 
is in the process of carrying out a promise 
which it made long ago—the promise to 
give the Filipinos their independence when 
they became ready and able to manage 
their own affairs. Reports of disturbances 
in Puerto Rico also have reminded us that 
we have this and some other islands in the 
Caribbean Sea in which things are not 
going altogether well. The flights of Ameri- 
can airplanes across the Pacific have called 
our attention to the fact that we own a 
number of islands, most of them very small, 
which are placed like convenient stepping- 
stones across that ocean. 

Altogether, these islands form only a 
comparatively small “overseas empire,” as 
colonial holdings of the great powers go. 
But ever since we acquired most of them, 
more or less unintentionally, in 1898, they 
have had a good deal of influence on the 
development of our foreign policy and our 
navy. Our move to give the Filipinos their 
independence, too, is raising many compli- 
cated problems involving our foreign trade 
and our relations with the countries of the 
Far East. It is worth while, therefore, 
to see how we got these islands, and what 
we have done with them. 


Four Main Groups 


All the American island holdings together 
amount to only about 124,000 square miles, 
or about the area of the state of New 
Mexico. Excluding the Philippines, which 
we are giving up, the area of the rest is 
less than 10,000 miles, or about twice the 
size of Connecticut. The Hawaiian Islands, 
since 1900, have been a Territory of the 
United States, like Alaska, not a “colony.” 
Omitting Hawaii and the Philippines, our 
island holdings amount to only a little over 
3,500 square miles, or considerably less than 
half the area of New Jersey. The geo- 
graphical distribution of the islands, how- 
ever, makes them important. 

Geographically, these islands fall into 
four main groups: (1) the Philippines, in 
the southwestern Pacific; (2) Guam, 
Samoa, Wake, Midway, and a number of 
very small islands in the Pacific between 
the Philippines and Hawaii; (3) the Hawai- 
ian Islands, roughly in the middle of the 
Pacific; (4) Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands in the Caribbean. 

The United States came into possession 
of these islands in various ways. (1) It 
acquired the Philippines, Guam, and Puerto 
Rico by the peace treaty signed December 
10, 1898, which ended the Spanish Ameri- 
can War. Americans did not go into the 
war to acquire territory, however; their 
purpose was, they said, to free their fellow 
Americans in the Caribbean from Spanish 
oppression. The seizure of the Philippines, 
over on the other side of the world, was 
not part of the original plan of the war, 
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—cCourtesy New York Times 


The inserts on the map indicate the leading exports to the United States from its principal overseas territories and possessions. 


and it was condemned by many Americans. 
When the war was over, the United States 
paid Spain $20,000,000 for all the islands, 
by way of proving that it had not fought 
for territory. As a result of the war, the 
United States also got Cuba. But it set 
Cuba up as an independent republic in 1903, 
though reserving the right to interfere in 
Cuban affairs if they became too disturbed. 
This right was given up in 1934. (2) Hawaii 
was annexed on July 7, 1898, at the request 
of the government of the Republic of 
Hawaii. The Republic had been set up in 
1893 by a group of Americans and others 
in the islands who revolted against the 
Hawaiian queen. President Cleveland re- 
fused to accept the islands in 1894 when 
the Republic first asked for annexation, on 
the ground that the United States wanted 
no territory that far from home. President 
McKinley and Congress agreed to annex the 
islands during the Spanish-American War, 
mainly to keep some other country from 
getting them. (3) The Wake and Midway 
Islands groups were occupied in 1898, no 
one else having claimed them at the time. 
(4) Our part of the Samoan Islands was 
acquired by a treaty with Germany and 
Britain which was ratified in 1900. (5) The 
Virgin Islands were purchased from Den- 
mark in 1917, partly to keep them out of 
German hands during the World War, and 
partly to supplement the defenses of the 
Panama Canal. The United States paid 
Denmark $25,000,000 for the _ islands, 
though they cover only 133 square miles. 
(6) Several very small islands in the 
Pacific were occupied in 1936 to serve as 
airplane bases. Until then, these had been 
uninhabited and were claimed by no coun- 
try. 


Valuable Resources 


The Philippines are much the largest and 
in many ways the most important of the 
American island possessions. When Magel- 
lan first discovered them in 1521, they 
seemed to be simply another group of 
beautiful, lazy, tropical islands, with high 
forested mountains and coastal plains 
covered with waving palm trees among 
which a peaceful, rather friendly people 
lived in scattered villages. In recent years, 
however, explorations have shown that they 
contain large deposits of gold, a consider- 
able amount of high-quality iron ore, what 
is perhaps the world’s largest deposit of 
chromium ore (so necessary in making 
high-grade steel), some manganese and cop- 
per, and various other valuable minerals— 


though almost no coal or oil. Since the 
Americans took control, many millions of 
dollars have been put into sugar plantations, 
tobacco farms, orchards of palm trees 
whose coconuts are used to produce large 
amounts of copra, and other agricultural 
developments. The heavy forests which 
cover the mountains, it has been found, 
consist mostly of valuable tropical hard- 
wood trees. The mineral resources, the 
forests, and the agricultural products give 
the islands an entirely different value than 
they seemed to have in Magellan’s time, or 
during the 300 and more years when the 
Spanish were in control (1565 to 1898). 


Racial Stock 


The great majority of the people in the 
islands—the Filipinos proper—are of Ma- 
lay racial stock. These live mostly on the 
coastal plains and in the wider mountain 
valleys. They get their living mainly by 
doing the comparatively small amount of 
work needed for the easy farming in the 
tropical climate. Most of these Filipinos 
were Christianized and more or less Span- 
ish-ized by the Spaniards. Since the Ameri- 
cans began running schools throughout the 
country, a large part of them have learned 
English, though Spanish still is the main 
language of the older folk—Spanish and 
one or another of the many local Philippine 
dialects. Tucked away in remote mountain 
valleys are small tribes of very primitive 
people who even yet have hardly been 
touched by civilization. Down in the 
southwestern part of the islands are the 
Moros, a warlike people, quite different 
from the more placid Malay-Filipinos, who 
are Mohammedans. The Spanish never 
really conquered the Moros, and the 
Americans have been able to do only 
comparatively little to change them. 

The Americans have done a great deal 
to improve conditions in the islands. They 
have established schools, built roads and 
railways, introduced sanitation, and stopped 
the constant tribal fighting. American 
money put into sugar, copra, tobacco, and 
other agricultural development, as well as 
into some factories, also has given the 
Filipinos the chance to live more prosper- 
ously than they did. All this modernization 
changed things so much that the population 
of the islands nearly doubled between 1898 
and 1935. 

These developments would have been 
satisfactory to nearly everyone, if the 
Philippines were to remain under American 
control. But they are not, and independ- 


ence will bring a very serious economic 
problem. Before the Americans went in, 
the islands were almost entirely self-sup- 
porting. Under American control, so much 
has been done to develop the production of 
sugar, copra, and other specialized tropical 
products that the economy of the islands 
has become very lopsided. A large part of 
the people—some estimates say as many as 
two-thirds—now depend directly or indi- 
rectly for their living mainly on these 
specialized products. But because much 
the largest market for them is in the United 
States. the prosperity of the islands depends 
to a large degree on sales to this country. 
The United States now takes about 80 per 
cent of the Philippine exports, and supplies 
about 65 per cent of Philippine imports. 
For the last several years, the sales to the 
United States have been around $40,000.- 
000 a year more than the purchases from 
this country. If these sales should be sub- 
stantially reduced, the Filipino people, and 
all business in the islands, would suffer 
very seriously. Eventually, the Filipinos 
might develop a better-rounded economic 
life and new markets. But this would take 
a long time and a great deal of capital. 
Yet as things now stand, independence 
almost certainly will bring a great falling 
off of sales to the United States because it 
will mean that Philippine goods will have to 
pay the full tariff charges when they come 
into this country. Since 1909, they have 
been admitted free. When that happens, 
how will the Filipinos be able to live, ex- 
cept much more poorly than they do now? 


American Policy 


This probably is the most serious of the 
many questions raised by the approach of 
Philippine independence. But that ap- 
proach also raises a number of questions 
about American policy in the Pacific and 
the Far East generally. 

By taking the islands, the United States 
acquired a territorial interest in Asia, and 
a base from which it could develop and 
watch over American interests in China 
and Japan. Because we had the islands, 
however, we felt that we must have a big 
navy and large defenses in the Pacific—at 
Hawaii and Guam as well as in the Philip- 
pines—to protect our holdings and our 
interests. When we give up the Philippines, 
we will have no such reason for a large 
navy, but we also will be in a much weaker 
position for protecting our investments and 
trade opportunities in the Philippines, in 
China, and in the Far East generally. That 


is why many Americans said we should not 
give independence to the Filipinos. Others. 
insisted that the Philippines had cost us 
much more than we got out of them and 
that we would be better off without them, 
quite apart from the question of keeping 
our promise to make them independent. 
Those in favor of independence won. 

The demand for independence has been 
growing steadily in the Philippines for many 
years. Two and a half years ago the 
machinery for granting it was started. Con- 
gress passed a law authorizing the Filipinos. 
to set up a government of their own. For 
10 years, however, the United States was 
to keep the right to interfere if things went 
wrong, and to control the Philippines’ 
foreign relations. A constitution for the 
Philippine Commonwealth was drawn up 
and approved at an election in the Philip- 
pines. A president and other officers of the 
government were elected and took office on 
November 15, 1935. If the present ar- 
rangements stand, the fully independent 
Philippine Republic will be launched on 
July 4, 1946. 


Many Difficult Problems 


Then what will happen? In addition to 
the economic difficulties which have been 
discussed, there will be the question of what 
Japan will do, as those on both sides of the 
independence question point out. The is- 
lands are close to Japan and along the line 
of expansion southward which some of the 
Japanese naval and military leaders would 
like to follow. They contain valuable min- 
erals which Japan needs. They offer a po- 
tentially large market for Japanese goods, 
which would be much increased if these 
goods went into the Philippines free of 
duty. Some millions of Japanese yen 
have been invested in agricultural develop- 
ment in the islands already, and about 
20,000 Japanese settlers have gone there. 
As long as the islands are under the Ameri- 
can wing, they are safe enough. But after 
we withdraw—then what? And if, after 
we give up control, Japan should move to 
take the islands, would we become involved 
in trouble? Would we fight Japan to pro- 
tect the Filipinos? These questions lie in 
the future but they may become serious. 

The other American island holdings pre- 
sent no such complications. Hawaii is 
definitely and permanently a part of this 
country, and it has become a decidedly 
valuable American outpost in the Pacific— 
as a source of sugar and pineapples, as a 
market for manufactured goods of various 
kinds, as a playground for tourists, and as 
a naval and airplane base. Guam, Samoa, 
and the other small islands in the Pacific 
recently have acquired new value as air- 
plane bases. There is little danger of our 
getting into difficulties with anyone over 
them. Some of the Puerto Ricans are 
demanding independence, but the best avail- 
able information is that the large majority 
are quite satisfied to stay under the Ameri- 
can flag, especially as this lets Puerto 
Rican sugar (the most important crop) into 
the United States free of duty. There is, 
however, considerable dissatisfaction with 
American administration which has given 
rise to several serious disturbances. The Vir- 
gin Islands may be useful in connection with 
the defense of the Panama Canal in case 
of war. Meanwhile, they are something of 
a burden because their main crop is sugar 
and the people are suffering from the world- 
wide slump in sugar prices—a slump which 
also has hurt Puerto Rico, the Philippines, 
and Hawaii. 
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Spain: Once again international tension 
over the Spanish civil war has relaxed. In 
a gesture that startled statesmen by its 
friendliness, Mussolini retreated from his 
previous position and through his ambas- 
sador in London announced his willingness 
to discuss the withdrawal of volunteers 
from Spain. In some quarters it was sug- 
gested that Mussolini felt that he has been 
used by Hitler as a pawn. The absence of 
charges against German violation of the 
nonintervention agreement has been notice- 
able in the last two months. It is said that 
Hitler sought through Italy to achieve the 
establishment of fascism in Spain, while 
doing nothing which should jeopardize Ger- 
many’s relations with England. 

All was not so 
friendly in England. 
There, a bitter debate 
raged in the House of 
Commons over the 
government’s decision 
to withdraw a battle- 
ship which had earlier 
been dispatched to 
protect freighters 
carrying food to the 
loyalists in the be- 
sieged seacoast town 
of Bilbao (see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
April 19). The government contented it- 
self with warning its vessels against seeking 
to run the blockade of General Franco. 
The Labor party leaders in the British 
parliament, who are in sympathy with the 
loyalist cause, accused their government of 
cowardice in not insisting on freedom of 
the seas. They charged that by yielding to 
Franco, the rebel leader, the British govern- 
ment was actually helping the rebels. But 
Anthony Eden, the foreign minister, de- 
fended his government’s policy by declar- 
ing that if British warships were to try to 
get through the blockade, it might lead to a 
dangerous situation, even war. “I am not 
greatly moved,” he said, “‘by the charges of 
cowardice. The foreign secretary is re- 
sponsible not for his own life—that is quite 
unimportant—but the lives of millions of 
people. The act of cowardice would be if, 
in order to win some cheap applause, he 
were to run risks which were not justified.” 





—cC. S. Monitor 
ANTHONY EDEN 


On the war front itself, the battle raged 
largely in the Basque provinces along the 
Bay of Biscay. The rebel forces have come 
face to face here with some of the stiffest 
resistance offered them during the entire 
war. This is worth comment. The 
contention frequently made that 
General Franco has the approval of 
all the Catholics in Spain while the 
loyalists are opposed to religion is 
here refuted. The Basques are 
deeply religious and devoted to the 
Catholic church, but they have 
joined with Madrid in opposing 
Franco. To have secured their co- 
operation was quite an achievement; 
for the Basques, in addition to 
maintaining their own customs and 
language, have always demanded a 
certain amount of local political 
autonomy. It was the willingness 
of the republican regime to grant 
the three Basque provinces local rule 
which has now resulted in their 
alignment with the loyalist cause. 


x* * & 


Mexico: Will the administration 
of President Lazaro Cardenas be 
short-lived? Will Mexico go the 
way of Spain and be torn by 
revolution? These questions have 
been asked again and again in the 
past two years. One cannot lightly 
dismiss the possibility of revolu- 
tion. When economic and social 
changes take place with rapidity 
which have characterized recent 


is clear that many 
Mexico 


Mexican reforms, it 
powerful interests are challenged. 
is no exception. 

Yet several neutral observers, who have 
had the opportunity to follow daily develop- 
ments in this land and to sense the temper 
of the people, are quite convinced that it 
is threatened by no rebellion and that the 
present administration promises to be un- 
usually stable. This opinion is based in 
large part upon the support which President 
Cardenas draws from the masses. Since 
1917, the Mexican peasant has waited for 
government aid. All parties, even those 
now opposed to the present regime, agreed 
that the plight of the farmer was desperate. 
Yet until two years ago, no administration 
made any sincere effort to relieve that 
plight. Cardenas set about the task with 
vigor and firmness. Large landed estates 
were taken over by the government and 
divided among the landless. Only recently, 
1,000,000 acres of the most fertile soil, 
producing wheat and cotton, were su 
divided, and the owners were reimbursed 
with government bonds. 


In addition to these agricultural reforms, 
Cardenas has sought to improve the con- 
dition of the industrial workers through in- 
creased wages and through the protection 
of their right to bargain collectively. 

It is too early to appraise the results 
of these changes. The only fairly certain 
thing at present is that Cardenas appears 
to have assured himself of sufficient mass 
support to safeguard his position. And 
Cardenas is strengthening that position by 
relaxing the religious repression, that has 
been the worst blot on his administration. 


* * * 


Japan: As in other countries where 
democratic government has yielded to one 
or another kind of dictatorship, there is a 
systematic effort in Japan to weed out all 
opinion that is conceivably critical of the 
ruling powers. Such criticism is an offense 
embodied in laws against what is termed 
“dangerous thoughts,” and these are en- 
forced by both the ordinary police and 
secret service agents. It is not uncommon, 
according to the New York Times cor- 
respondent in Tokyo, to see a student on a 
campus suddenly stopped by a police agent 
who carefully scrutinizes his books and 
papers. Should anyone be caught with 
reading matter that is favorable to com- 
munism, or opposed to the Japanese consti- 
tution, he is subject to severe punishment. 





—Photo by Carroll Maxon 
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ROYAL STANDARD FLIES OVER WINDSOR 


For the first time since the death of George V, the royal standard of the House of Windsor has flown 
again over Windsor Castle, with King George VI and Queen Elizabeth making it their official home. 


How widely the net of censorship is 
spread may be seen in the number of per- 
sons apprehended in the years 1933-1936. 
During that period the police arrested no 
fewer than 59,000 Japanese for ‘dangerous 
thoughts.” More than 96 per cent of those 
seized had to be released, indicating that 
there is really no effective opposition to the 
dictatorship, but the vigilance of the gov- 
ernment is nevertheless unceasingly main- 
tained. 


* *x * 


Rumania: Still developing somewhat 
behind the scenes, but with a growing threat 
that it will soon come out into the open, is 
a serious crisis in the Rumanian govern- 
ment. This crisis has its origin, partly, in 
the world-wide depression of the last eight 
years. Rumania is among the wealthiest 
of the lesser European powers. Her abun- 
dant soil produces a vast amount of grain, 
especially corn. The timber from her forests 
is shipped throughout Europe and as far as 
the Near East. She has, moreover, vast 
deposits of salts and petroleum. But the 
wealth of this land is to a large extent 
concentrated in the hands of a few. The 
majority of the people are poor. The 
monthly average income per capita is $6, a 
third of which is taken by the 
government in taxes. 

It is understandable that the 
dissatisfaction with these conditions 
should be widespread. In the fail- 
ure of the government to remedy 
them, a number of opposition 
parties have been organized, and 
one, in particular, has commanded 
a large following. This is the 
Iron Guards organization, under 
the leadership of Cornelius Z. Co- 
dreanu. Like Leon Degrelle, the fas- 
cist leader in Belgium, Codreanu is 
a young man, only 36 years of age. 
Like Adolf Hitler, he has written a 
book called “For the Legionaires,” 
which, again like Hitler’s “My 
Battle,” is looked upon by Co- 
dreanu’s adherents as their political 
bible. The comparison is even more 


striking. Both volumes were writ- 
ten while their authors were in 
prison, 

Recent months have witnessed 


the growing strength of the Iron 
Guards. This organization grasps 
every opportunity to oppose the 
government. In the last fortnight it 
rallied around Prince Nicholas, 
whom his brother, King Carol, had 
exiled for 
his marriage to a 


his refusal to renounce 


commoner. 


Nicholas repudiated their support but only 
after it appeared that the struggle might 
lead to civil war. 


* * * 


England: In much the manner of a 
biblical patriarch who at the moment of his 
parting offers his sons sage advice on how 
to carry on after he has gone, Premier 
Stanley Baldwin, who is to retire from 
office following the coronation on May 12, 
has in the last month been addressing 
British audiences and suggesting to them 
the outlines of Britain’s future. In one of 
his speeches, Mr. Baldwin warned against 
the dangers of a dictatorship, either fas- 
cist or communist, noting that any form of 
government, save democracy, would not 
be tolerated in England. But, he empha- 
sized, in an address to British industrialists, 
that they have a responsibility to the 
working classes, and pointed in particular to 
the need for reducing working hours. 

Upon his retirement, it is expected, Mr. 
Baldwin will have the unusual distinction 
of being immediately granted a peerage, 
and he will take the title, Lord Baldwin of 
Bewdley. His successor in the premiership 
will most likely be Neville Chamberlain, at 
present chancellor of the exchequer. 





SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT. 











1. What are the principal gains made by 
labor as a result of the Supreme Court’s ruling 
on the Wagner Act? 

2. Name some of the principal questions 
affecting labor relations which the decisions do 
not clear up. 

3. In your opinion, have the benefits re- 
ceived by the United States from its overseas 
possessions been worth the cost ? 

4. What will be the principal problems the 
Philippines will have to meet when their inde- 
pendence is granted? 

5. How is Philippine independence likely to 
affect American foreign policy ? 

6. Which of the three courses outlined do 
you think the government should adopt to bal- 
ance its budget ? 

7. What evidence is there that all Catholics 
in Spain are not opposed to the loyalist gov- 
ernment ? 

8. Do you favor a federal antilynching law? 
In your opinion, would such a measure be 
constitutional ? 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Manuel Quezon (ma- 
noo-el’ kay’son—o as in go), Lazaro Cardenas 
(la’sa-ro_ kar’day-nas—o as in go), Leon 
Degrelle (lay-on’ duh-grel’—o as in go), Co- 
dreanu (ko-dray-ah’noo—tirst o as in go), Van 
Zeeland (van zay’land). 
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BIG THREE 


The Supreme Court's decisions on the 
Relations Board (see page one). Left to right: 


Edwin M. 


Threat of Inflation 


The problem of governmental expenditure 
has again become acute. It was pushed into 
the background for a while but cannot be kept 
there. For some time there have been warn- 
ings that continued borrowing by the gov- 
ernment on a large scale would bring the 
country nearer to inflation. No one is antici- 
pating the kind of runaway inflation experi- 
enced by Germany following the World War, 
but there is a general fear of what may be 
termed “credit inflation’ or too rapid indus- 
trial expansion accompanied by high prices, 
and followed by a crash such as ended the 
boom times of the 1920's. It is felt that con- 
tinued borrowing by the government would in- 
crease the danger of such an unhealthy boom. 

The financial troubles of the government 
have become more acute lately, since it is now 
known that the treasury made a poor guess 
about the income from taxes. Apparently 
the income will be about half a billion dol- 
lars less during the present year than was 
anticipated. One of three things must now 
happen. Either the government must cut down 
its expenses by half a billion dollars, or it 
must raise additional taxes, or else it must 
borrow more money. 

Each of these courses is difficult. The Presi- 
dent will undertake to cut down expenses, be- 
cause new taxes are always unpopular. The 
cutting of expenses is popular enough in the 
abstract, but when the attempt is made to cut 
down on some specific item, opposition will al- 
ways appear. It would be hard, for example, 
to cut the relief expenses of the federal gov- 
ernment much when everyone knows that so 
many people are still out of work and are 
actually suffering, and when the mayors of the 
leading cities are saying that the local gov- 
ernments cannot add to their relief burdens. 
There will also be opposition if the govern- 
ment tries to whittle down the benefits it ‘is 
paying to the farmers or if it cuts appropria- 
tions for housing, or for relief of tenants or 
education or for the army and navy or for 
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COMING TO AMERICA 
Premier Van Zeeland of Beigium will soon visit the 
United States, and will discuss world economic and 
Political problems with President Roosevelt. 


Wagner Labor Act have brought prominence to the National Labor 
Donald Wakefield Smith, J. 


Warren Madden, chairman, and 


Smith. 


veterans. Before this paper reaches its 
readers, the President will probably have sent 
a relief message to Congress. If, as expected, 
he advocates a reduction of relief contribu- 
tions, a sharp issue will be raised. 

A problem has, therefore, arisen for which 
there is no easy remedy. Perhaps in the long 
run some kind of compromise will be reached; 
with a certain amount of expense curtailment 
along with a mild increase in taxes and some 
additional borrowing. It is quite likely, how- 
ever, that no new taxes will be levied during 
the present session of Congress. 


Textile Conference Closes 


The international textile conference which 
was discussed in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
two weeks ago closed its session on April 17. 
Not very much of a definite nature was ac- 
complished. It had been hoped that perhaps 
the Washington conference would recommend 
to the different governments which had sent 
delegates that the hours of work be shortened 
in the textile industry. It was hoped further 
that recommendations might be made to the 
different nations to reduce their tariffs so that 
trade in textile goods from country to coun- 
try might be carried on more easily. An agree- 
ment on these points, however, proved to be 
impossible. 

This does not mean, though, that the con- 
ference was a failure. As a result of its de- 
liberations, the problems and difficulties of the 
textile industry throughout the world are bet- 
ter understood. The Americans, for example, 
understand better what the Japanese problems 
are, and so on. Furthermore, provision was 
made for a continuous study of the industry's 
problems. The conference recommended that 
the International Labor Office establish a per- 
manent commission of experts to study textile 
problems in all countries. If this recommen- 
dation is carried out, it will be possible for 
the different governments to act more intel- 
ligently in the future in dealing with matters 
affecting the textile industry. 


Farm Tenancy 


Not very much progress has been made in 
the attempt by Congress to deal with the 
problem of farm tenancy. President Roose- 
velt, it will be remembered, called for action. 
He referred to the fact that 3,000,000 Amer- 
ican families work on farms which they do 
not own. Their standard of living is very 
low, and because they do not own the land, 
they do not take good care of it so as to pre- 
vent soil erosion and so as to protect fertility. 
If something can be done to give those whe 
tend the land actual ownership, it will not 
only relieve distress and give many Americans 
a higher living standard, but it will help to 
save the nation’s resources. 

A farm tenancy bill has finally been recom- 
mended to the House of Representatives by 
its committee on agriculture. It provides for 
loans to tenants in order that they may pur- 
chase land. Senator Bankhead of Alabama 
has introduced into the Senate a bill which 
would go farther than the House measure in 
attacking the tenancy problem. But this bill 
has not yet been given attention by the com- 
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What the American People | 


mittee to which it was referred. It is possible 
that since the President has become so much 
impressed with the necessity for economy, he 
may withdraw his active support from any 
measures, like the bills to relieve the tenants, 
which would require heavy expenditures by 
the government. 


Control of the Air 


Recently, the three great chains which con- 
trol the commercial broadcasting of the United 
States have come under fire on the charge 
of monopolistic control of the air. Radio 
broadcasters in the Columbia and National 
broadcasting systems report, however, that 
between them, they own only 25 of the nation’s 
685 stations. Even counting the stations 
which are affiliated with these two systems, 
but not owned by them, the total is only 210. 

Although this may not sound like monopoly, 
others point out that the stations included in 
these two networks, and in the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, control all but a very small 
part of the total transmitting power of all 
radio stations and all of the clearest wave 
lengths. This changes the picture consider- 
ably, for, on the air, it is not the operator 
who has the greatest number of stations but 
the operator with the greatest accessibility to 
listeners’ sets who wins the greatest audience. 

Miss Ruth Brindze, in an article in The Na- 
tion, brings out these facts and also answers 
the question, “What interests are represented 
by the owners of the networks?” She lists, 
among those in control, many bankers, manu- 
facturers of radio equipment and electrical 
goods generally, and finally a number of men 
who are interested in one way or another in 
war—retired army men and people connected 
with the munitions industry. NBC is con- 


trolled by the Radio Corporation of America, 
while Columbia is a family enterprise with 
a few bankers and some former government 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 
In one corner of the Spanish embassy in Washington, 
the Spanish ambassador, Don Fernando de los Rios 
watches a teletype machine constantly for the latest 
news from his warring country. 


officials thrown in for good measure. Miss 
Brindze does not say that all of these men have 
private interests to push, other than money- 
making, but she does feel that none has any 
interest in directing broadcasting into socially 
useful channels. 


Freedom of Speech 


What does freedom of speech in a democ- 
racy mean? Does it mean that people will 
be allowed to express their views, even though 
these views are disliked by a majority, or 
does it mean that they may express themselves 
only if their views are not very different from 
those of the majority? The New York Times 
discusses the problem in a recent editorial. It 
speaks in particular of an anti-communist 
meeting which was held in New York. Sev- 
eral of the speakers at this mecting insisted 


that communists should be denied the righ 
to express their views in America. 
opposes that point of view. 


te 


Th 


The Time ov 
What it has tg 


ng ¢ 


say on the subject is particularly significangnves 


because it is a conservative paper, is itself 4 


great business organization, and its editor 


of th 
the 3 


are as much opposed to communism as jgr n 


anybody in the country. 
torial, not because of what it says about th 
rights of communists, but because of what j 
implies about the meaning of free speech and 
about the way a democracy can best preserys 
itself: 

It is entirely proper that any one who wants t; 
should be able to organize a mass meeting to con! 
demn communism or any other doctrine wit 


which he does not agree. But those who atten 
such meetings should recognize the value ¢ 
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THAT FAMOUS UNDEFENDED BORDER 
—Talburt in Washington News 


temperateness of speech. It would also be wel 
if they reminded themselves of the constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of speech which extend even 
to their opponents. 

Some of the speakers at the anti-Communist 
rally at the Hippodrome the other night seem 
to have neglected both considerations. Several 
of them suggested that the Communists in this 
country “should be sent back to the country from 
which they came.” Does this mean that they are 
to be deported, not for their actions, not for 
breaking any existing law, but simply because oi 
their opinions? One of the speakers said he 


hoped to defeat the Reds by peaceful means, but} 


warned that “if they wanted it the way it was 
in Spain, we'll let them have it.” This,js pretty 
provocative language. It is the kind of language 


which, if freely indulged in, as more than one], 
European country has discovered, helps to create} 


the situation it so invitingly discusses. Perhaps 
the worst offender at the meeting was Borough 
President Harvey, if only because he occupies an 
official position and is supposed to be responsible 
for his utterances. He informed his audience 
that if he controlled the New York Police Depart 
ment he would rid the city of Communists in two 
weeks with the aid of a liberal supply of rubbe 
hose, “three feet of it for each policeman.” That 
is how people would be treated for being su: 
pected of membership in a political organization 
now recognized on the ballot. 

In the last Presidential election the Communist 
candidate polled 80,096 votes in a total of 45- 
814,377. This is less than one-fifth of 1 per cen! 
of the voting population; in other words, less that 
one voter in every 500. The figure suggests the 
dimensions of the Communist “menace” in this 
country. The most effective way of preventing 


the growth of that “menace” is to preserve oul 


democratic institutions, to allow the fullest lati- 
tude of free speech compatible with the mainte 
nance of law and order, and to correct genuine 
economic and social injustices where they exist 
even when it is Communists who point them out 
The most effective way of accelerating the growt 
of communism would be to advertise it by inflam- 
matory denunciation and to arouse the sympathies 
of those who resent the baiting or the forcible sup- 
pression of minorities. 


Violence Against Labor 


Coal operators, union organizers, and 4 
county sheriff have appeared before the Ser 
ate Civil Liberties Committee recently to de 
scribe the long-standing conflict between mitt 
owners and organized workers in Harlas 
County, Kentucky, and the recurring acts 0 
violence which have resulted. The first weet 
of testimony was concerned chiefly with 
gathering evidence, which indicated that ther 
has been a very close connection between th 
local law-enforcement officers and the cod 
operators and that deputy sheriffs have beé 
freely used to break up union activities. 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


The Harlan County sheriff admitted that 
he owned stock in a coal mine and was receiv- 
ing dividends of about 170 per cent on his 
nvestment in a company-owned store in one 
of the coal camps. He also testified that of 
the 379 deputies on his staff, only about eight 
br nine are paid by the county; the others 
hre on the payrolls of the coal companies. 
Under questicning he revealed that he had 
kerved five months in a federal penitentiary 
and that about 30 of his deputies also had 
prison records. 


Chemical Discoveries 


New and startling scientific achievements 
were revealed by some of the country’s lead- 
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THE JAYWALKER 
—Elderman in Washington Post 


ing chemists at a recent meeting of the Amer- 


“tican Chemical Society, held at the University 
“fof North Carolina. 
isfof combating disease, and cheaper processes 


New industries, new ways 


of manufacturing, were among the chief topics 


‘discussed by these men and women who spend 


most of their time in research laboratories. 

One chemist told about his development of 
a binder, or glue, which can be used in making 
a sort of coal brick from the country’s mil- 


:fions of tons of useless anthracite coal dust. 


Such bricks, he said, are excellent fuel and can 
be sold.for much less than ordinary lump coal. 
\ new process for extracting rare elements 
from crude ores will, it was reported, reduce 
the present high cost of radium. Another recent 
chemical discovery is said to make possible 
the creation of millions of new synthetic chem- 
cals from sugar, starches, and cellulose. One 
f the most interesting discussions of the meet- 
ng concerned the development of a liquid, 
ralled selenium oxychloride, which can dissolve 
ilmost any substance in the world except 
glass, platinum, and tungsten. 


‘Van Zeeland Coming 


Premier Paul Van Zeeland, of Belgium. 


2 i . . . . . 
;q'tesh from his impressive election victory over 


a fascist opponent, will soon be on his way to 
One purpose of his visit 
is to receive an honorary degree from Prince- 
on University where he was a student some 
years ago. The other is to confer with Presi- 
cent Roosevelt. In Europe it is reported that 
the premier will be representing France and 
Great Britain, as well as Belgium, in attempt- 
ing to arrange for the calling of an international 
‘conomic conference to promote world trade 
and ease the tension of competing nationalism. 
In Washington it is said that the President 
$s merely showing the courtesy normally due 
the visiting head of another government in 
having Premier Van Zecland as his guest at 
he White House, and that there will be only 
peneral discussions and an exchange of view- 
points. 

Despite these conflicting reports, it is gen- 
Frally believed that the question of reducing 
ariff barriers and quota restrictions will be 
ye topic of discussion and that an attempt 
‘ill be made to persuade the President to agree 
0 the participation of the United States in 
t world economic conference. The European 
hations seem to feel that this country’s foreign 





trade is such an important part of international 
commerce that there is no point in having a 
conference unless we participate. 


Against Sit-Downs 


Two-thirds of the voters in the United States 
are in favor of using force to remove sit-down 
strikers, according to the latest poll taken 
throughout the nation by the Institute of 
Public Opinion. Among farmers and residents 
of the smaller towns, however, the proportion 
is three-fourths for using force to one-fourth 
against. The vote among those on relief is 
43 per cent for force to 57 per cent against it. 
Two-thirds or more of all the other groups 
favored the forcible eviction of sit-down 
strikers. 


Strike in Ontario 


The strike in the plants of General Motors 
at Oshawa, Ontario, which started on April 8, 
is still in progress as we go to press, and there 
is no clear indication of an immediate settle- 
ment. The chief difficulty in the way of end- 
ing the strike seems at present to be the in- 
sistence of the premier of Ontario, who has 
assumed the role of official mediator, that the 
union leaders repudiate their connection with 
the C. I. O. The Oshawa union, however, is a 
member of the United Automobile Workers of 
America organization, which in turn is a divi- 
sion of the C. I. O., and C. I. O. officials from 
Detroit have been helping in the management 
of the strike. Naturally, the Oshawa group can- 
not deny that it is closely associated with 
the John L. Lewis forces. 

Those who sympathize with the strikers 
point out that other C. I. O. unions have been 
established in several Canadian industries with- 
out government opposition and that some 
working agreements with factory owners have 
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JOB BEGINS 


HIS 


Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman of the new Federal 

Maritime Commission, whose appointment has been 

approved by the Senate, and who has set about the 

dificult task of reviving the American Merchant 
Marine. 


been signed. Moreover, many Canadian unions 
have been members of labor orgnizations which 
have their headquarters in the United States, 
and the arrangement has been generally ac- 
cepted by the people of both countries. The 
rise of the sit-down strikes on our side of the 
border, however, prompted Premier Mitchell 
Hepburn to denounce the C. I. O. organizers 
who came to Ontario as “foreign communist 
agitators” with whom he would have no deal- 
ings whatever. This attitude has been vigor- 
ously attacked by two members of his cabinet, 
whom he forced to resign, and by the mayor 
of the town of Oshawa. Meanwhile in Detroit, 
officers of U. A. W. have threatened to call 
a new strike of workers in the Michigan fac- 
tories if General Motors does not sign a union 
agreement with the employees of its Canadian 
branch. 
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HARLAN COUNTY, KENTUCKY 
Scene of the bloody feuds between coal miners and operators which have become the object of a senatorial 
investigation, 





New Boors 





The Court 


If the present controversy over the Supreme 
Court has done nothing else, it has served to 
stir up interest in a subject which is generally 
studied in school and then forgotten. The num- 
ber of books that have recently appeared on 
the Constitution and the Supreme Court bear 
witness to the general interest in the subject. 
Unfortunately, most of the books are either 
highly technical or go to great lengths to ex- 
plain the theories of constitutional law. For 
that reason Ernest Angell’s “Supreme Court 
Primer” (New York: Reynal and Hitchcook. 
$1) will meet a general need. 

Mr. Angell’s work is designed for the lay- 
man. It is nontechnical and is confined to 
encyclopedic material about the Constitution 
and the Supreme Court. It tells how cases 
reach the Supreme Court, how the whole fed- 
eral judiciary is organized, how the Supreme 
Court came to pass judgment upon the con- 
stitutionality of acts of Congress, how the 
Court has frequently reversed itself (as in the 
recent minimum-wage case), and gives other 
essential material. Approximately half the book 
is concerned with President Roosevelt’s reform 
plan. Not only does the author give the 
arguments for and against it, but outlines the 
alternative proposals that have been advanced. 


Lewis and Clark 


Among the more daring feats in early Amer- 
ican history was the expedition undertaken by 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark into a 
West that was then unknown. Starting at St. 
Charles, at the confluence of the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers, in 1804, the two ex- 
plorers and their crew pushed up the Missouri 
to the Pacific. They did not return until! 
1806. It is scarcely possible now to realize 
the dangers which the expedition had to face. 
Vividly, yet always in language that is ex- 
tremely simple, Julia Davis in “No Other 
White Men” (New York: Dutton. $2) por- 
trays the struggles of these adventurers among 
themselves, against nature and with hostile 
tribes. Miss Davis’ volume is a fine contribu- 
tion to the pioneer history of America. 


Of Raw Materials 


Japan, Germany, and Italy are generally con- 
ceded to be the powers whose future designs 
arouse fear and suspicion in international cir- 
cles. Each is dissatisfied with its present ter- 
ritories and therefore has an eye upon added 
colonies. The desire to expand is without 
doubt partly due to the hankering after pres- 
tige. But this factor normally lurks in the 
background. In the case of each power, the 
argument is advanced that in order to sustain 
the industries which keep a growing population 
employed, it must have sources of raw ma- 
terials. It cannot obtain these raw materials 
from other powers since exchange difficulties 


and tariff restrictions have been set up during 
the depression. Consequently, its only re- 
course is access to colonies. 

This argument is thoroughly examined in 
“Raw Materials and Colonies” (New York: 
Oxford. 85 cents), a pamphlet prepared by 
the Royal Institute of International in Lon- 
don. First of all there is an inquiry into the 
distribution of raw materials basic to industry. 
The evidence, supported by as complete sta- 
tistics as are available, indicates that apart 
from rubber, most of the raw materials are 
not to be found in colonies but rather in 
sovereign states. Obviously, the contention of 
the dissatisfied powers is without foundation. 
Nonetheless, it remains true that they are in 
need of these materials and that some solu- 
tion to their problem must be found if the 
world is not to be thrown into chaos. 


In Tragic Life 


Walter Havighurst’s “The Quiet Shore” 
(New York: Macmillan. $2.50) is primarily 
a story of two civilizations in conflict, the city 
and the farm. Roger Bradley, returned from 
the Civil War, goes to Ohio and with his 
meager capital buys a farm on the shore of 
Lake Erie. Applying himself to his land 
with untiring effort, before long he becomes 
a rich and respected farmer. The children of 
his first wife grow up on the farm; they have 
shared their father’s struggle. But those of 
his second wife, born after Roger prospered, 
are sent away to colleges in the East. One 
branch of the family sees the farm as its 
home, the other as a source of wealth. 

The conflict between these two points of 
view feeds upon a tragic accident that oc- 
curred to one of the children, Ursula, a lovely 
girl who spends much of her time playing with 
her pet kitten, Jo-Jo. It happens that while 
once searching for her pet, she is hurt by a 
frisky stallion and ever afterwards her mind 
is stunted. Throughout life, she can speak 
only two words, “Where's Jo-Jo?” Most of 
Mr. Havighurst’s writing is good, though 
not exceptional. But his portrayal of Ursula 


strikes an unusually real and tragic note, which 
he sustains with excellent skill. 
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A federal antilynching law. 


TALKING THINGS OVER 


Is it necessary to suppress the evil of 


mob rule? Should the problem be left to 
the individual states? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of Tot AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 
become acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to be taken as the opinions of the 
editors of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Mary: I see that Congress has at last 
taken action to eliminate one of the worst 
blots on American civilization. I refer 
to the antilynching law which passed the 
House of Representatives a few days ago 
and which will come before the Senate be- 
fore long. Of course the action was not 
taken on the House’s own initiative. The 
lynching of two Negroes in the town of 
Duck Hill, Mississippi, gave the supporters 
of the measure a more effective argument 
that federal legislation was necessary to 
stamp out this heinous and barbaric crime. 

Charles: What does the bill provide for? 
I haven’t followed it closely; just happened 
to hear that the House had voted in favor 
of such a law. 

Mary: The principal provision of the 
measure is that any officer who fails to 
protect prisoners in his care from mob vio- 
lence shall be punished. He may be fined 
as much as $5,000 or imprisoned for five 
years, or both. If it can be proved that 
the officer was responsible for turning the 
prisoner over to the mob, the penalty is 
even greater. In cases where state or 
county officers fail to perform their duty, 
or where the local prejudice is so great as 
to make it unlikely that those guilty of 
taking the law into their own hands will be 
convicted by local juries; in such cases, 
the federal courts will have jurisdiction. 

John: Before you go any farther, Mary, 
let me get in a word or two. While I am 
just as much opposed to the crime of lynch- 
ing as you are, I am bitterly opposed to 
federal legislation. I oppose the measure 
on two grounds. In the first place, I do 
not believe that federal laws are necessary. 
Just because a crime like that of Duck Hill 
happens to be so widely dramatized is no 
indication that lynching is a grave national 
problem. Why, it has been reduced to a 
minimum during recent years. Due to more 
effective legislation by the states and the 
mustering of public opinion against mob 
violence, lynchings have been almost elim- 
inated. In the decade, 1890-1900, there 
were 1,665 lynchings; during the next dec- 
ade, only 921. In 1919 there were 80 deaths 
resulting from mob violence; in 1932 the 
number dropped to eight; rose to 20 in 
1935; dropped last year to 13. I don’t think 
a federal law could accomplish much more 
than that. 


Charles: And what is your second reason 
for objecting to the proposed law, John? 

John: As I see it, legislation of this kind 
is clearly unconstitutional. It is a flagrant 
violation of states’ rights. Lynching is 
purely a local problem, and if it is to be 
completely eliminated, the states must do it. 
This is just another instance of the federal 
government’s spreading its authority to 
activities which are clearly reserved to the 
states by the Constitution. This bill re- 
minds me of the type of legislation enacted 
during the Reconstruction period: The 
North and West seem to be trying to 
indicate to the South how it shall handle the 
racial problem. 

Charles: J think you are wrong on both 
counts. In the first place, the federal gov- 
ernment certainly has the right to step 
in when states fail to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of their citizens. The Four- 
teenth Amendment forbids any state to de- 
prive any person of the equal protection of 
the laws. When a person is lynched, he is 
clearly denied this protection, and the fed- 
eral government has the power to inter- 
vene. Has not the national government 


stepped in when the states were unable to 
preserve order and maintain peace? 

Mary: But don’t you think Senator Borah 
is right when he says that the antilynching 
law smacks of the legislation of the Recon- 
struction period? 

Charles: I don’t agree at all. That’s a 
mistake that too many people make. They 
assume that lynching is purely a sectional 
problem, that lynchings occur only in 
the relations between whites and Negroes 
in the South. Why, some of the most brutal 
lynchings have occurred elsewhere. Have 
you forgotten the stir that was caused 
about four years ago when the late Gov- 
ernor Rolf of California openly condoned 
the lynching of the kidnappers of Brooke 
Hart? Lynchings have occurred in all 
parts of the country, mostly against for- 
eigners. Between 1887 and 1901, the 
United States government paid nearly half 
a million dollars to foreign governments 
for lynchings of their citizens. No, it is 
a national problem, not a sectional one. 

Mary: It seems to me that the argument 
of northern and western domination loses 
a great deal of its force in view of the fact 
that a large body of responsible opinion in 
the South has come around to favor federal 
legislation. All the leading newspapers of 
Virginia favor such a course. The Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, for example, “sees no hope 
of ever wiping out lynching... except 
through federal legislation.” Many other 
papers take the same position. 

John: I don’t know whether you noticed 
it or not, Mary, but the Richmond paper 
also suggests another method which, in my 
opinion, is far preferable. It calls atten- 
tion to the fact that not a single lynching 
has occurred in that state since the enact- 
ment of an effective law 10 years ago. It 
urges the other states to follow a similar 
course. The states might work for uniform 
legislation and form interstate compacts 
to deal with the problem. In my opinion, 
it would be far better to work out a scheme 
within the framework of the Constitution, 
rather than to establish a dangerous prec- 
edent—a precedent which might be fol- 
lowed in dealing with other problems which 
are purely local in character. 

Charles: Theoretically your plan might 
be all right, John, but how far would it go 
in practice? Just try to get the states to 
enact uniform legislation! Even if they 
did, try to get the state governments to en- 
force it! The trouble has been not the lack 
of antilynching legislation, but the refusal 
of the local authorities to enforce the laws. 
How many times have state juries refused 
to convict persons guilty of lynching? You 
will never get really effective legislation by 
the states. . 

















—Seibe! in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
IS THIS A SAMPLE OF STATES’ RIGHTS? 
Several influential southern newspapers. led by the 
Times-Dispatch of Richmond, have come out in 
favor of a federal antilynch law. 
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The Periods of Labor Unrest 


N SEEKING a parallel for the wave of 

strikes that has swept the United States 
since the beginning of the year, one 
naturally turns to the immediate postwar 
period, when the nation was engulfed in 
a veritable deluge of strikes, and economic 
stability was threatened by industrial 
strife. No sooner had peace been restored 
than the epidemic broke out. The truce 
between capital and labor which had been 
maintained during the war (largely through 
appeals to patriotism and the effective 
controls exercised by the government) was 
ended, and bitterness broke loose with a 
vengeance. 

It is only natural, of course, that strikes 
should become more frequent and more 
serious when business is improving than 
when it is declining. In times of depres- 
sion, jobs are few and workers are afraid 
of being laid off if they strike. Moreover, 
many of them feel that their employers 
are unable to pay higher wages because 
either profits are small or they are non- 
existent. When the upturn comes, how- 
ever, workers feel that profits are sufficient 
to justify wage increases, and they go out 
on strike to make their demands effective. 
That is why, with the beginning of the up- 
turn in 1933, strikes became more serious 
than during the depression years. 


Postwar Period 


If we turn to the conditions prevailing 
at the close of the World War, we find a 
similarity. During the conflict, American 
labor had made great gains. Due to the 
shortage of labor, wages were extremely 
high, and workers insisted that they re- 
main high. Moreover, profits were large, 
and the workers felt that their employers 
could afford to pay good wages. The cost 
of living was mounting steadily, and work- 
ers needed more money to buy the neces- 
sities of life. In addition, profiteering 
among industrialists and businessmen was 
rampant, and labor was only too anxious 
to get its slice of the haul. 

There is another reason why the epi- 
demic of strikes immediately following the 
war was a natural phenomenon. Organized 
labor had made the greatest gains in its 
entire history from 1914 to 1920, when the 
American Federation of Labor boasted a 
total membership of over five million. 
Workers were thus in a stronger position to 
make their demands felt. 

Thus the year 1919 saw the greatest wave 
of strikes the country had ever known. 
Four million workers were involved, and 
the loss in sales and wages amounted to 
two billion dollars. All classes of workers 
were affected. In a single week in Sep- 
tember there were more than 150 strikes 


in effect, and a third that many threatened. 
Not all the strikes were called by the 
A. F. of L. Many of them were “outlaw” 
strikes, sponsored and abetted by radical 
labor organizations. So bitter was the in- 
dustrial strife that even the strong influ- 
ence of the presiden- 
tial office was in- 
effective in restoring 
peace. 


Strikes Widespread 


Many of the lead- 
ing industries of the 
country were affected. 
The steel industry 
was the scene of a 
strike involving 370,- 
000 men. As has been 
the case in many of 
the recent strikes, the cause of this walkout 
was the attempt of labor leaders to union- 
ize the workers. The great steel com- 
panies refused to recognize labor unions 
and to bargain collectively with the em- 
ployees. A strike involving an even larger 
number of workers occurred in the coal 
industry. The United Mine Workers of 
America, then as now headed by John L. 
Lewis, were responsible for the strike, and 
the strikers were ordered by a federal 
court to return to work. Then there was 
the famous police strike in Boston which 
brought to the forefront of public atten- 
tion the name of Calvin Coolidge, who, as 
governor of the state, called out the state 
militia to quell the disturbances. Every 
class of workers, from firemen to actors, 
was affected by the wave of strikes. 

While there was a “liberal” administra- 
tion in power during the 1919 strikes, it 
did less to foster trade unionism and to 
protect the interests of workers than the 
present Roosevelt administration. There 
can be no doubt that one of the causes .of 
the aggressive stand taken by labor during 
recent months has been the sympathetic 
attitude of the White House. Beginning 
with the labor provisions of the NRA— 
continued and expanded by the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act—the workers have 
felt that the great opportunity to organize 
and work for their objectives had arrived. 
The right of workers to organize and bar- 
gain collectively with their employers has 
not only been guaranteed by law, but the 
law has been declared constitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court. That this 
is one of the greatest victories labor has 
ever won, few will deny. The future of 
labor relations in this country will depend 
in large part upon the use to which this 
newly won power is put by those who di- 
rect the great American labor forces. 
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INCE a while before the middle of the 

month, the Washington streets have re- 
sembled those of a small town on circus 
day. They are positively jammed with 
visitors and sightseers. Residents were 
warned to keep off the streets as much as 
possible on the Sunday when the crowds 
were at their peak, in order that the visitors 
might have a chance and that traffic might 
not be impossibly congested. The people 
of the whole nation are attracted to their 
beautiful capital city, and the most popular 
time for pilgrimages is the season when the 
cherry trees are in 
bloom. 

There is a_possi- 
bility that this year 
may be the last for 
the famous cherry 
trees along the Tidal 
Basin. If Congress 
endorses plans which 
have been made for 
a Jefferson Memorial, 
and if it appropriates 
money to start work 
on this memorial at 
once, the whole character of the Basin area 
may be changed. A part of the Basin is 
to be filled in, and the memorial is to be 
erected on this filled-in portion. Part of 
the trees must be removed if the plan is 
carried out. Whether the artificial me- 
morial with its equally artificial approaches 
will furnish the beauty which we now see 
in the cherry trees, is very doubtful. That 
is why many people, not only in Washing- 
ton, but throughout the nation, are protest- 
ing to Congress against the removal and 
destruction of the trees. 


THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


ee ele 
WAS talking a few days ago with a 
United States senator, a conservative 
New England Republican, who is strongly 
opposed to President Roosevelt’s Supreme 
Court proposal. I asked his opinion con- 
cerning the prospects of this proposal in 
the Senate. Here are some of his observa- 
tions, which I quote merely as his opinions 
and for whatever they may be worth: 
Probably not more than 25 senators are 
sincerely in sympathy with the President’s 
plan to enlarge the Supreme Court. Many 
of the Democrats who oppose the plan at 
heart will vote for it, however, because they 
feel that they must follow the President’s 
leadership. It is likely that the President 
will win his fight by a small majority when 
the question comes to a vote in the Senate. 
It is uncertain when this vote will be taken. 
There really is no excuse for a long debate, 
for the matter has been thoroughly threshed 
out. It is possible, however, that a number 
of senators opposed to the plan will talk at 
great length and drag the debate on for many 
weeks, in the hope that public opinion will 
turn against the President’s plan, and change 
several votes. Probably the decision of the 
Supreme Court on the Wagner Act will not 
change any votes—at least, not enough to 
defeat the President’s proposal. It is not 
likely that a compromise plan will be sub- 
stituted for the plan of the President. 


ns 


WONDER how many of the readers of 
this column listened to the radio address 
delivered last Sunday evening, April 18, by 


The Wahu. 


“T he time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Senator Lodge of Massachusetts. I hope 
that many did, for his speech was a fine 
illustration of reasonableness in dealing with 
a hotly controversial subject. He spoke in 
opposition to the President’s Supreme 
Court plan, but that fact is incidental to 
the point I am getting at here. The thing I 
liked about his address was that he did not 
speak heatedly, nor did he make exaggerated 
charges. He did not undertake to stir up 
bitterness. He did not paint the President 
as a dictator or demagogue. He showed 
sympathetic understanding of his opponents, 
and then stated his reasons calmly. 

Such a speech is exceptional. It is 
possible to speak reasonably and tolerantly 
either in favor of the President’s plan or 
in opposition to it. But most people, when 
they speak on the subject, do not take that 
course. They merely air their prejudices. 


+ + 


READER of THE AMERICAN OB- 

SERVER inguires what is the difference 
between propaganda and legitimate political 
argument. Whenever a politician or a 
newspaper tries to convince us of anything, 
is it engaging in propaganda? 

The term “propaganda” has been used 
very loosely. Perhaps the question of what 
constitutes propaganda can be clarified by an 
illustration. There comes to my desk regu- 
larly an editorial service which is put out by 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 
It is called “The Six Star Service,” and each 
issue contains short editorials by six well- 
known professors of economics. Practically 
all of these editorials state the views of the 
business interests of 
employers. Most of 
them combat the posi- 
tions taken by organ- 
ized labor and its 
friends. 

With many of these 
arguments I wholly 
disagree, but I cannot 
call them propaganda 
because they are pre- 
sented openly and 
without deception. At 
the top of the sheet 
on which the editorials appear, the following 
statement is made: “This service is supplied 
to you for your use without charge, the cost 
being met by the National Association of 
Manufacturers.” I know, therefore, when I 
read the editorials that they are being sup- 
plied to me and others because they repre- 
sent the views of manufacturers. They are 
arguments fairly submitted by manufac- 
turers in favor of their own policies. 

On the other hand, business interests, 
and other interests as well, have been known 
to slip arguments defending their policies 
into textbooks. They have then used their 
influence to get these textbooks adopted for 
the schools. The arguments appear, not 
as statements of one side in controversial 
questions, but as statements of truth. From 
time to time public utility companies have 
engaged in such practices. They have em- 
ployed economists, and have put out argu- 
ments defending their interests, pretending 
that their arguments are unbiased state- 
ments. 

Efforts of that kind, whether engaged in 
by business interests or labor interests, or 
any other factions or groups, are intended 

not merely to argue a case, 
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but to deceive readers. 
Much that appears in the 
daily newspapers is of this 
variety, and it may fairly be 
termed “propaganda.” 
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READ a_ good many 
newspapers each week in 
search of the best editorials 











I can find, editorials char- 








acterized either by 
power of reasoning 
or effectiveness of 
style. There is one 
newspaper in 
which I find more 
such. editorials 
than in any other. 
It is not a great 




















metropolitan daily. 
It is a small coun- 
try newspaper, 
published in «4 
small town—not a 
great newspaper. 
according to ordi- 











narily accepted 























standards—but _ it 
has a great editor. 
The paper is the 
Emporia (Kansas) 
Gazette. The editor ss William Allen White, 
who, in my opinion, has no equal in 
America in the art of going to the heart 
of a complex social problem in a few terse 
phrases. That is why he is probably the 
most frequently quoted editor in the coun- 
try. Here is one of his editorials which I 
came upon at random: 


Unemployment in a large scale, in terms of 
millions of men, is a fixed, settled, inevitable 
policy of American civilization as it is now 
organized. Unemployment rises somewhat out 
of the widespread use of machinery and the 
widening area in which man’s invention takes 
over the work of human hands. It rises some- 
what out of the maladjustments of an economic 
system, due to wars and rumors of war. 
Which of course rise out of international mal- 
adjustment. American unemployment rises 
somewhat out of the inequitable distribution 
of national resources in the international mar- 
ket place. A score of causes are back of unem- 
ployment, but it is here. It is here to stay. 
William Green recently demanded that America 
go into a vast program of public works to 
ameliorate this unemployment. Possibly that 
is a good scheme. At least it is worth trying. 
The only other alternative is to keep these 
millions on the dole—direct relief, which is 
pretty terrible. 

Unemployment is one of the problems hu- 
manity must solve in the new age. One of 
the ways Europe solves it is to put men who 
are not working, on the parade ground, drilling 
them for war. Thus they are well fed and well 
clad and kept busy. But it is a destructive 
plan. It means nothing but waste and chaos 
in terms of a decade or a generation. 

Our Yankee civilization on this continent, 
like that of continental Europe, is in the throes 
of some vast economic epidemic. Indeed 
western civilization is sick unto death. Oriental 
civilization is in that death. 

What shall we do to be saved? 


+ + 


HERE is quite a little evidence of in- 

creasing interest in debate in colleges 
and high schools. One evening last week I 
attended a dinner for the debate squad at 
American University in Washington, and 
found debate enthusiasm which reminded 
me of the old days when public speaking 
was more popular than it is now. This 
university, which isn’t a large one by any 
means, has had several teams at work and 
has participated in 20 intercollegiate de- 
bates this year. Most interesting of all are 
the plans for the spring. A team is being 
sent to England. The boys were to leave 
the day following the dinner which I at- 
tended. They will debate about 15 English 
colleges, and will return early in June. 


 % 


T HAS been my observation that the high 
schools of the country are making more 
progress in debate and other forms of pub- 
lic speaking than the colleges are. Perhaps 
one explanation is the greater attention to 
the study of current public problems which 
is to be found in the high schools. All the 
schools could go much further in that direc- 
tion than they have gone, of course. A 
recent study made by Dr. Irving R. Melbo, 
a California educator, indicates that the 
average high school senior knows more 
about the civilization of medieval Europe, 
than about the society in which he lives. 
But high schools are awakening to the need 
of studying current history. Many stu- 
dents are keeping abreast of the times and 
are discussing current problems. Debate 
grows. naturally out of these discussions. 
Colleges have been backward in turning 
their eyes to the present, but now they, 
too, are coming along. —The Walrus. 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROPAGANDA AND LEGITI- 
MATE POLITICAL ARGUMENT? 
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A dictionary publisher has got together a 
list of the 10 most overworked words, exclusive 
of “strike.” —Atlanta CONSTITUTION 


Millionaire (addressing pupils of his old 
school)—All my success, all my financial 
prestige, I owe to one thing alone—pluck, pluck, 
pluck. 

Voice from the back—But how are we to 
find the right people to pluck, sir? 

—London Ti-Bits 

The go-getter of the twenties is slowly re- 
gaining his boom-time form. Just yesterday 
we saw a fellow running up an escalator. 

—San Francisco CHRONICLE 


—_——- 


“Where are some good places to stop on this 
trip?” asked the prospe.tive automobile tour- 


ist. 

“At all railroad crossings,” replied the clerk in 
the touring bureau. —Windsor Star 

A boxer was being badly knocked about by 
his opponent, but the crowd was enthusiastic 
and there was much applause during each 
round. 

One of his seconds whispered to him: “Cheer 
up, Bill; the crowd’s with yer.” 

“Yes,” said Bill, “I wish I was with the 
crowd.” —London Tip-Bits 


A country editor set off up the road to return 

a rifle he had borrowed, and the first 10 per- 

sons he met hurried to settle back subscriptions. 
—Jacksonville JouRNAL 


It is claimed that if the Sahara Desert were 
irrigated it would be possible to grow vege- 
tables there. To find spinach in the sand 
would be a pleasant reversal of the normal 
procedure. —PuUNCH 
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EAT YOUR SPINACH!" 
—Brown in Collier's 


“Say, you gave that cloakroom girl a big tip, 
old man.” 
“Well, she gave me a good coat.” 
—PATHF!INDER 
A publisher is trying to sell us a book on 
how to influence people. Nothing doing. 
What we’re looking for is a book on how to 
keep people from influencing us. 
—Washington Post 


The grammar-school principal went from 
room to room explaining what to do in case 
of fire. The pupils listened with respectful 
attention until he came to his final instruction, 
then giggles disturbed the principal’s serenity. 

“Above all things,” he said, “if your cloth- 
ing catches fire, remain cool.” 

—Emporia BULLETIN 
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Supreme Court Widens Federal Powers 


(Concluded from page 1) 


hours of work and other labor conditions. 

The Labor Board is also the agency which 
enforces other provisions of the Wagner 
Act. If, for example, a worker is dismissed 
and if he thinks that he has been discharged 
because of his union activities, he takes 
his case before the Labor Board. The em- 
ployer may insist that he dismissed the man 
because of inefficiency, or because the em- 
ployee was not needed, rather than because 
of his union membership. The board listens 
to evidence and makes a decision. If it 
decides against the employer, decides that 
he was really intimidating his workers and 
dismissed the man because of his union 
affiliations, it orders the employer to rein- 
state the worker and to cease such prac- 
tices. If the employer refuses, the board 
takes the case before a federal court, and if 
the court decides the board was justified 
in its decision, it demands that the em- 
vloyer obey the Labor Board’s order. If 
the employer does not obey, he is in con- 
tempt of court and may be punished by fine 
or imprisonment. 


Victory for Labor 


The significance of this law can be under- 
stood when we recall the struggle which has 
been carried on in America over the right 
of labor to organize and to have its unions 
recognized by employers. There have been 
long, and sometimes bloody, industrial 
struggles over that point. Now the govern- 
ment sustains labor’s point. If this law is 
well enforced, workers will have a real, as 
well as a legal, power to organize and to 
bargain through their officials with em- 
ployers. No employer can say any more, 
as so many of them have said in the past, 
that they would not recognize or deal with 
labor unions. This change is a development 
of supreme importance. It may be ex- 
pected that there will be a great increase in 
union membership as a result. Many in- 
dustries not now organized will probably 
witness the formation of unions. Whether 
or not that is a good thing is another ques- 
tion. Some think it is. They think it will 
enable workers to look out for themselves 
effectively, to see that their wages are high 
enough to give them a decent standard of 
living, and that their hours are short enough 
so that they will not be worn out by hard 
and exacting toil. Others feel that labor 
will be in a position to demand too much 
and that it will cripple industrial progress. 

The decision of the Supreme Court opens 
the way, of course, for a regulation, not 
only of employers, but of the workers and 
their unions. Many believe that action 
along that line should be taken. 


have thought that the public, acting through 
Congress, should have power to deal with 
such situations. They have been alarmed 
by the fact that previous interpretations 
of the Constitution by the Supreme Court 
indicated that Congress had no such author- 
ity. Now it definitely does have power in 
this field. 


Interstate Commerce Clause 


Now we may examine the constitutional 
issue. In earlier decisions, as has just 
been said, the Supreme Court has declared 
that the national government had no power 
to regulate labor conditions or relations in 
an industry which was located wholly 
within some particular state. That, the 
Court has said, is a matter for the state 
to handle. Congress, of course, has power 
to regulate interstate commerce. It can 
pass laws regulating railway companies, 
determining how wages shall be fixed in the 
railway industry, and otherwise regulating 
labor relations in transportation industries, 
because the railways are engaged in carry- 
ing goods across state lines. They are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, and every- 
thing that they do affects interstate com- 
merce. The Supreme Court has held, how- 
ever, that a manufacturing or mining com- 
pany located wholly in one state is not 
subject to regulation by Congress. 

Now, however, the United States Su- 
preme Court, in upholding the Wagner Act 
by a vote of 5 to 4, gives Congress broader 
power under the interstate commerce 
clause. It now says that though a steel 
plant is located wholly in Pennsylvania, it 
brings in its raw materials from other 
states, and when it has finished manufac- 
turing the steel, it ships the products to 
other states. If anything happens within 
this plant, anything like strikes or labor 
disturbances, which interferes with the pro- 
duction of steel, commerce across state 
lines is interfered with. The shipment of 
raw materials from other states falls off, 
and the shipment of steel to other states is 
curtailed. Hence, Congress has a right to 
do as it did in the Wagner Act. It has a 
right to take action which may reasonably 
be expected to prevent labor disturbances 
in a manufacturing industry, if it appears 
that by such action it may avoid labor 
troubles, which, if they occurred, would 
interfere with interstate commerce. This 
is a stretching of the interstate commerce 
clause, a liberal or loose construction of 
that clause, which gives Congress power to 
deal with labor relations in nearly all the 
large industries of the country, for prac- 





If, they say, employers are pre- 
vented from intimidating workers 
and forcing them not to join 
unions, labor organizers should be 
prevented from intimidating the 
workers and compelling them to 
join unions or to strike. Labor 








organizers sometimes engage in 
such intimidation. They may 
threaten workers in order to force 
them into unions. Since, accord- 
ing to the Supreme Court decision, 
Congress now has power to regu- 
late labor relations in certain 
classes of industries, there will be 
a strong movement for the regula- 
tion of unions so that they will 
have not only more power, but 
more duties and responsibilities. 
There is already a strong move- 
ment under way to have Congress 
prohibit sit-down strikes. But 
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whatever the specific acts of Con- 
gress may be, it is highly signifi- 
cant that Congress now has the 
power to deal with labor disturb- 
ances. The people of the United States, 
acting through Congress, can take a part in 
conflicts between capital and labor. The 
public can insist that its interests be re- 
spected. This is a matter of very great 
importance. Many people throughout the 
nation, witnessing the wave of labor dis- 
turbances which have swept the country, 


THEY LAUGHED WHEN HE SAT DOWN AT THE PIANO 


—Ray in Kansas City Star 


tically every large manufacturing establish- 
ment carries on a considerable amount of 
interstate trade. 

It does not appear from this decision 
that the national government, acting 
through Congress, can control labor rela- 
tions in the case of a company, nearly all 
of whose operations are conducted within 


a single state. Congress would not have 
the power, for example, to apply the pro- 
visions of the Wagner Act to a retail store, 
or to small factories which do little inter- 
state business. Naturally, there will be 
many borderline cases. Hundreds of dis- 
putes may be expected. The attempt will 
be made to put the Wagner Act in operation 
in the case of certain factories or plants or 
industries. Then the question will arise as 
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SHOWING RESULTS ALREADY 


—Doyle in New York Post 


to whether their business is sufficiently 
interstate in scope to give Congress author- 
ity to act. These cases will be carried to 
the courts, and the Supreme Court will be 
obliged to make decisions in the various 
cases. In many instances, no one will know 
in advance whether the law can be applied 
to the particular case or not. 


The Mining Industry 


One of these doubtful cases is very im- 
portant. It involves the whole mining in- 
dustry. The Supreme Court has held def- 
initely in the past that mining operations 
are not interstate and that Congress has no 
power over labor relations in mines. Would 
the Court, in its present mood, overrule 
that decision and give Congress power to 
deal with labor disputes in the mining in- 
dustry as well as in the larger manufactur- 
ing industries? The mines do not reach 
outside the states where they are located 
for their raw materials, but they do ship 
the coal which they mine to other states. 
No one knows what the Court will decide 
relative to the power of Congres over the 
mining industry. It will depend upon 
whether the Court is liberal or conservative, 
strict constructionist or loose construction- 
ist, when a case involving mining comes up. 


While the decision relative to the Wagner 
Act does definitely open broad new fields 
to Congress, it leaves untouched many 
points recently sharply at issue. It does 
give Congress the power to handle disputes 
between employers and workers in most of 
the large industries of the nation, but this 
does not mean necessarily that the Supreme 
Court would so interpret the Constitution 
as to permit Congress to enact legislation 
fixing wages or hours in those industries. 
It has held that Congress may regulate re- 
lations between employers and workers be- 
cause these relations affect interstate com- 
merce. The Court has not yet held that 
low wages or long hours in an industry 
affect interstate commerce or prevent the 
free flow of goods from state to state. Very 
low wages or very long hours may be a bad 
thing for workers, and yet not really affect 
the shipment of goods across state lines as 
a strike would. And unless it can be shown 
that these conditions actually affect inter- 
state commerce, the Supreme Court would 
hold that Congress has no power to fix 
minimum wages or maximum hours. The 


power of Congres over wages and hours is 
as much up in the air, therefore, as before 
the Wagner Act was upheld. 








Other industries. 


Other important fields of legislation 
which lately have been in controversy are 
similarly unaffected by this decision. There 
is a question, for example, as to whether 
the Social Security Act is constitutional. 
A lower federal court has just held that it 
is not. Nothing in the Wagner Act decision 
appears to indicate what the Supreme 
Court’s position on that case will be. Crop 
control, such as was practiced under the 
AAA, is another form of legisla- 
tion which appears unaffected by 
the recent decision. 


Effect on Court Proposal 


It has been suggested that since 
the Supreme Court took a liberal 
or loose construction course in up- 
holding the Wagner Act, the Pres- 
ident should withdraw his pro- 
posal for an enlargement of the 
Court. President Roosevelt re- 
fuses to accept such a course, 
however. His position is that he 
has a comprehensive program of 
economic reform to carry out—a 
program which includes national 
legislation to prevent excessively 
low wages or long hours through- 
out industry, to prevent surpluses 
of products from accumulating on 
the farms, and to establish old- 
age and unemployment insurance, 
and also to prevent child labor. 
In order that this program may 
be carried out, there will be, so 
he thinks, a liberal interpretation 
of the Constitution. The fact that Justice 
Roberts changed his mind and voted with 
the liberals so as to give them a 5 to 4 de- 
cision on two important cases does not 
insure a liberal or loose construction inter- 
pretation with respect to other items of this 
important program. It is, therefore, still 
necessary that the Court be enlarged so as 
to insure greater breadth of interpretation. 

In opposition to the President’s position, 
it is argued that the President and Congress 
now have all the power which they could 
reasonably demand. A recent decision of 
the Supreme Court gives to the separate 
states the power to enact minimum wage 
legislation for women. The decision in the 
Wagner Act gives the national government 
power to grapple with the great problem of 
industrial peace. It gives to labor unions 
power to work effectively for better wages 
and hours and other conditions. Beyond 
that the government should not go. Beyond 
that the President should not go, unless 
he wishes to have dictatorial power. 

And so the contest over the Supreme 
Court goes on unabated in spite of the re- 
cent decision. What action may finally be 
taken, we do not know. It is clear, how- 
ever, that as a result of the decision two 
weeks ago by the Supreme Court, the 
workers of the nation are freer to organize 
than they have ever been. Assuming that 
this law is well enforced by the courts, it 
would appear that if labor does not now 
organize effectively in America as it has 
already done in Great Britain, it will be due 
to its own lethargy rather than to outside 
force. What the ultimate effects of such 
organization may be, must, of course, be 
left to the future. 

There is strong feeling throughout the 
country that Congress should make use of 
its power over labor relations to provide 
machinery for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes. It has already given workers the 
right to organize into unions. Perhaps now 
it will create mediation boards with power 
to compel employers and unions to hold 
conferences and to discuss problems in 
dispute. In the railway industry such me- 
diation machinery has been very effective 
in preventing strikes. Many believe that 
similar machinery should be set up in 
Whether or not a plan 
like that used in the railway industry is 
adopted, it is probable that an imperative 
demand will soon be heard for some pro- 
gram looking toward the more effective 
handling of labor disputes. 


